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THE JUBILEE MAN on The Great Ideas of Western Society: No. 1 
“Man is the only animal with a toothbrush”—Ian Fox-Balderdash 


The JUBILEE Man regards this as one of the key 
statements of recent years. (Actually, it was first 
uttered in 1479 and was repeated for the first time 
about three weeks ago in Dumfrywies, Lincs.) He feels 
that in this age of insidious speculation about man’s 
nearness to the beasts, such ideas as Fox- 
Balderdash’s are morale-builders. In this case we are 
reminded that animals don’t brush their teeth 
sideways, or up and down, or with the rotary motion 
prescribed in recent dental manuals—they don’t 
brush them at all! But though this should increase 
our self-respect, the JUBILEE Man warns that we must 
not become complacent. For one thing, there have 
been reports of beavers in Western Oregon putting 
small tufted sticks in their mouths. If these reports, 
which are probably of subversive origin, are even 
partly true, it could mean that the gap is narrowing. 


If you’ve been uneasy about your knowledge 

and awareness of the Church and her people, why 
not do as the beavers do and start narrowing the gap? 
A subscription to JUBILEE will fill you in twelve 
times a year on an exciting world of thought 
action, ceremony and prayer. 
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To the JUBILEE Man 
877 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 











Yes, I’d like a year subscription to JUBILEE 
(Rates: $4 per year for U.S. & Canada; add $1 extra for 
foreign subscriptions). $ —______ enclosed. [] Please 
bill me. 
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e@ Throughout the nineteenth century many of 
the more inhuman features of the modern world 
came into being and slowly gained a stranglehold 
on individuals who had neither the money nor 
influence necessary to escape or resist them. 
Cities became distended with great masses of 
uprooted people ringed about by impersonal 
institutions which dominated their lives and pre- 
vented them from taking any part in the larger 
affairs of society. These innumerable “little peo- 
ple” counted for little; alienated and isolated, 
many of them also became separated from the 
Church. Toward the end of this century of im- 
perialism and industrial greed, a young Carmelite 
nun wrote her autobiography in the convent of 
Lisieux. It was composed of seemingly insignifi- 
cant incidents in a life circumscribed by routine. 
Yet today St. Thérése 
of Lisieux, hidden 
and obscure during 
her life, is one of 
the patrons of mis- 
sionaries scattered 
throughout the globe 
and is one of the most 
popular of all saints. 
She proved that what 
is important is not 
how loudly one shouts 


ST. THERESE 


or how dynamic one’s 
career might be but how intently one listens to 
God’s voice. Because of her love and compassion 
in small things, Thérése is uniquely the saint of 
the ordinary person caught up in the hum-drum 
and boredom of everyday life. On page 8 is a 
chapter from the first authorized English edition 
of her “Story of a Soul,” recently published by 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons under the title of The Auto- 
biography of St. Thérése of Lisieux. All the pre- 
vious changes and deletions have been corrected 
and the simplicity and occasional naivete of her 
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original style have been restored. The sprightly 
English translation was completed by Msgr. 
Ronald Knox just six weeks before he died. 

e@ Gloomy commentators who are sure that these 
are the worst of all possible times and that no 
age ever had. more trouble than ours would do 
well to turn to Richard Gilman’s analysis of Piers 
Plowman, a Christian classic about which most 
present day Christians know next to nothing. 
Besides being a beautiful poem, Piers Plowman 
is a religious work of great significance and a 
social document that contains a stinging indict- 
ment of the cupidities and follies of the four- 
teenth century. 

e During the last twenty-five years there has 
been an especially intense stirring in the world 
by young men and women seeking to cope with 
the special problems posed by contemporary 
society. Most recently Americans have heard 
from literary representatives of the “Beat Genera- 
tion” who, in staccato poetry and convoluted 
prose, are trying to wrench some meaning out 
of the chaos around them. Some people think 
that Thomas Merton was the prototype of all the 
beat young men “hung up in this sad world.” 
Obliquely and in confusion, with many false 
starts and up countless blind alleys he finally 
worked his way out of the modern trap and 
found a measure of peace in the silence and soli- 
tude of Gethsemane. Others of course are still 
looking, and although the group of artists and 
writers of the beat generation have been ridi- 
culed, criticized and dismissed as charlatans, one 
of the group’s spokesmen, Kenneth Rexroth (a 
non-Catholic) insists that essentially they are 
asking Catholic questions and that they are pri- 
marily concerned with discovering the real sig- 
nificance of man’s life in this world. In this 
issue JUBILEE presents a story by Jack Kerouac, 
one of the better known writers of the beat gen- 
eration. See The Statue of Christ, page 20. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 


Gisborne 

Our main topics of conversation are the 
falling primary produce prices on the Lon- 
don market and the fact that while our prod- 
ucts face fierce competition in Britain, all 
British exports to this country are protect- 
ed from competition by tariffs. Wool and 
frozen meat prices remain fairly steady, but 
the decline of butter and cheese prices 
means less money for imports, which have 
been drastically cut by the Labour Govern- 
ment. 

The Labour Party fought the November, 
1957, election with import control as part 
of its policy but even after several months 
in office it still faces a serious deficit in 
our trade balance. Labour exercised a simi- 
lar system during its first term (1936-45) 
and lost power partly through its reluctance 
to lift these and other controls. 

A graded cut in book imports (with reli- 
gious books exempt and magazines cut by 50%), 
representing a saving of much less than 1%, 
has been condemned as a danger to knowledge 
and a restriction on freedom for a very 
Slight return. 

Our political scene impresses some Ameri- 
cans as perilously socialistic: incomes, 








for example, showno wide disparity, yet many 
of the policies developed by Labour and bit- 
terly opposed at their inception have more 
recently become accepted by the most con- 
servative. The National (Conservative) Par- 
ty adopted most of them while in power and 
even extended the range of pensions and 
benefits which include maternity, sickness, 
family (10/ a week for each child), medical, 
old age, widowhood and desertion payments, 
as well as bursaries for university stu- 
dents. Rents for many shops and dwellings 
are controlled. Shopping hours, hours of 
work and minimum wages are rigidly fixed, 
while, to prevent monopoly, licenses are re- 
quired to open petrol stations and pharma- 
cies, and to operate taxis. 

This maze of controls works surprisingly 
well and provides us with stable living and 
free weekends: a forty-hour week is inter- 
preted by most unions to mean forty hours 
Monday to Friday. As long as our export in- 
come remains steady, New Zealanders, except 
for the aged whose pensions are barely ade- 
quate, need have little fear of poverty. 

The government's small majority of two in 
the single-chamber eighty-seat Parliament 
depends on the seats of four Maori members 
who belong to a single religious sect (the 
Ratana) and always vote alike. Maoris were 
given equal citizenship under the remark- 
able Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, although 
subsequently their tribal structure was al- 
most shattered and their extinction pre- 
dicted. There is a color bar based on his- 
toric social distinctions but without legal 
sanction and the degree of integration, 
while surprising to outsiders, is still far 
from satisfactory. The 150,000 Maoris, 3 
dark-skinned Polynesian race, provide 3 
high proportion of the basic labor force ant 
as their numbers and influence increase, the 
solution of their problems becomes more ur- 
gent. The few Maori schools founded to over- 
come language and cultural difficulties are 
disappearing since most schools have Maori 
pupils anyway. 

Catholic proselytizing among the Maoris 
has been limited and so far there have bee 
only one Maori priest and few religious. At 
present the Latter.Day Saints are making 
serious inroads among the Maoris (though 
not, I believe, among Catholic Maoris), who, 
attracted by the American way of life seen it 
the movies, find the Saints, their accents, 
methods and schemes irresistible. The Ar 
glican Church, which has the highest numbé 
of Maori adherents, is wary of this develop 
ment and refers to Mormonism as a heresy. 
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Catholicism was brought to New Zealand in 
1838 by French missionaries, who worked with 
zeal and understanding. About this time 
there was atentative French attempt at colo- 
nization, but the French influence waned 
even after the coming of the Marist Fathers. 
Since then the Church has received its 
greatest impetus from Ireland, on which it 
still relies for some priests and religious. 

While American Catholics would find our 
placid political and social setting differ- 
ent and perhaps disturbing, they would be 
familiar with our religious dilemma. Catho- 
lic separateness, accentuated in non-Catho- 
lic minds by Catholic organizations in every 
sphere at every level and non-Catholic sus- 
picion both are evident in an area where con- 
troversy is common in America—education. 

Financially the situation of the Church is 
brighter than in the United States. Schools 
are of two kinds: state, meaning government- 
owned, and private, usually meaning Church- 
owned. By far the greatest number of chil- 
dren attend state schools and all four of our 
universities are state institutions. By 
American standards, however, private 
schools—mostly Catholic—do receive con- 
siderable government assistance in the form 
of subsidies for equipment, free publica- 
tions and, in most places, travel conces- 
sions Similar to state schools. But Catho- 
lics have asked the state as a matter of jus- 
tice for a contribution proportional to the 
amount of taxes they pay for education. 

In 1956 the Holy Name Society, encouraged 
and guided by the bishops and relying on an 
often-tried, but rarely successful method, 
petitioned Parliament. A layman presented a 
carefully reasoned, well-documented peti- 
tion for school aid to a committee of members 
of Parliament. This committee, as is the 
custom, invited other submissions and a com- 
ment from the National Director of Educa- 
tion. Nearly one hundred opposing submis- 
Sions were received from individuals, the 
wajor Churches (Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist) and many organiza- 
tions including that of the school teachers. 
Faced with this body of opposition the com- 
mittee —not unexpectedly —commended the 
reasonableness of all concerned but offered 
no recommendations. It did not attempt to 
answer the Catholic claims. 

The affair was particularly interesting, 
because it revealed what many knew though 
Some denied, that there is still profound 
ignorance, dislike and widespread distrust 
of Catholicism. The Catholic case relied on 
asumptions unacceptable to many, 


such as 









the right of the Church to teach and the nat- 
ural rights of parents. It posed a problem 
as to whether it is possible or even desir- 
able to separate secular from religious edu- 
cation in the Catholic system. The Prime 
Minister, significantly enough, chose to 
debate the report at an hour when Parlia- 
ment, whose sessions are broadcast in New 
Zealand, would be heard by very few. 


A recent article by Dr. C. M. Charles- 
worth, a University lecturer, in Zealandia, 


one of the two Catholic weeklies published 
under clerical editorship (the other is the 
Tablet) offers an approach to the problem 
from a different view. Its thesis is that 
State assistance is not to be expected for 
many years, state education being accepted 
as normal, while Catholic education is only 
tolerated. The counter-submissions often 
claimed that the state system was best and 
in fact essential to our democracy. Dr. 
Charlesworth pleads for a Catholic educa- 
tion which will develop its own character 
rather than attempt to add religion to the 
state curriculum. Discussions on education 
will be reopened this year when a conference 
on religion in education is held. 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Walter Nash, has 
just returned froma tour of Asia—particu- 
larly India and SEATO powers. Good Asian re- 
lations are vital to New Zealand. We rely 
for our safety on three major factors: Brit- 
ain in Asia, the United States and the good- 
will of Asiatic countries. We are slowly 
realizing the vulnerability of our position 
and have been making appreciable contribu- 
tions to the Colombo Plan both financially 
and through education. The University 
Catholic Society (with a membership of about 
200) financed the education of an Indian stu- 
dent following a similar successful venture 
with two young Hungarians. One of these 
graduated in engineering; the other is a 
builder ; both arrived before the Revolution 
and have been extremely helpful to Hungarian 
refugees. The Indian recently graduated and 
has returned home to lecture at Loyola Uni- 
versity. 

Good relations with Asia are retarded, 
however, by a "Buy British" trading policy 
and an understandable fear of undercutting 
British prices. Immediately after taking 
office the Labour Government rejected a 
trade pact with Japan—a decision which 
seems the more shortsighted as British 
prices fall and world tensions increase. 

These tensions, it must be admitted, do 
not impinge strongly on the average New 








Zealander's consciousness, in spite of the 
fact that he is likely to be well-informed on 
world affairs. Our press is conservative and 
uncritically British—but it gives a wide 
coverage of international news. All radio 
Stations are government-operated, though 
some are commercial and others non-commer- 
cial. Standards are high, but controversy 
on domestic issues is rarely available—the 
government being inno position to criticize 
or praise itself—but the listener is given 
access to alot of information. There exists 
no Catholic journal of comment, and semi- 
official Catholic papers wisely treat open 
controversy with reserve. 

Culturally this is an active, if slightly 
out-of-date country. Membership in art and 
music societies and theatre groups is large. 
The New Zealand Broadcasting Service con- 
trols a National Orchestra which travels 
extensively every year, and there is a na- 
tional (but non-governmental) traveling 
theatre company. Oxford University Press 
has recently published "An Anthology of New 
Zealand Verse," a fine collection with a 
good number of contemporary and productive 
poets. The Government subsidizes the publi- 
cation of worthwhile books (including Land- 
fall, a literary quarterly) and sends out- 
standing artists overseas to study. 

Catholics are not well represented in the 
arts and sciences, although a recent con- 
vert, James K. Baxter, is probably our fore- 
most young poet and Eileen Duggan our fore- 
most older one. This lack is reflected in 
Catholic life. Music is mediocre, in spite 
of sound teaching in our schools and excel- 
lent rules laid down by the Church Music Com- 
mission of the Wellington Diocese. Sacred 
art, mostly imported, is lamentable with a 
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join the ranks of JUBILEE’s 


agents 


Help out in the apostolic work of the Catholic 
Press . .. Among your own relatives and friends 
there are dozens of people willing to subscribe to 
7 Send immediately for your JUBILEE sales 
it. 
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few exceptions. There are encouraging Signs 
in architecture. Once the province of build- 
ing contractors and parish priests working 
without style or imagination, it is now 
almost wholly in the hands of professional 
architects and has improved greatly. 

Immigrants from Britain and Europe have 
changed the social pattern, particularly 
in the cities. Customary objections have 
greeted the immigration program: every crime 
involving the nationals of other countries 
is carefully noted, and there are the usual 
admonitions from union members who fear a 
surplus labor force. Hungarian refugees have 
been involved in a number of incidents, up- 
rooted as they are and until recently with- 
out Hungarian-speaking priests, or often 
without religion at all. Yet some of the most 
undesirable immigrants and visitors are of 
British origin—ship deserters and crew 
members who are usually young men avoiding 
national service. 

One of the main changes in social pattern 
has been an increase in restaurants and the 
arrival of espresso coffee bars. The restau- 
rateurs are usually continentals who find 
working within our strict liquor laws a con- 
stant temptation. No liquor may be served 
in a restaurant or after 6 p.m. in a hotel 
except to registered guests. This law is 
constantly broken, yet liberalization is 
resisted by housewives and the frenzied agi- 
tation of minority groups from non-Conforn- 
ist religions. An investigation with a view 
to reform was promised by the defeated Na- 
tional Government but a very strong Federa- 
tion of Labour (the organization of unions 
behind the political Labour Party) has ex- 
pressed itself opposed to any liberaliza- 
tion of the laws. z 

Our careful order is undisturbed except by 
an intelligentsia which lacks an outlet to 
the public. Society is staid, comfortable 
and comparatively secure, but we are no¥ 
wondering about a depression. In the last 
few months, too, the Government, facing the 
realities of modern warfare, has abolished 
the Compulsory Military Training Scheme as 
the beginning of a reorganized defense sys- 
tem. At Ohakea, New Zealand's major military 
airdrome, a recent air display marked the 
2lst birthday of the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force. American and British jets, not pre 
viously seen here, thrilled an enormous 
crowd, while on the tarmac guided missiles 
were on display. With the arrival of the 
space age New Zealand can insulate herself 
from world affairs no longer. 
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For New Members 
The 


Catholic Book Club 


offers 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE MODERN WORLD 
by E.E.Y. HALES 


(Hanover House) List $4.50 
PLUS 


Any other book 
on the list below 


BOTH FOR $2.98 


(For new members only) 











A book to keep! 
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CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, New York 


Enrol me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me the 
tlections checked on right at special introductory 
Price of $2.98. I understand all selections cost mem- 
bers only $2.98 and I get the CBC Newsletter monthly 
amnouncing each selection. I am free to accept or re- 
ject the selection and I may at any time cancel my 
membership. Enclosed $ ( Bill me. 





Name_ 
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Here is a readable, highly informative account of the way the Church 
has faced all the important political, social and religious movements since 
the French Revolution. 


An unusual book of great insight, vast knowledge and clarity of style. 


“This book is concerned with a factor in modern history which has 
been influential . . . but which has received little attention. In the gen- 
eral modern histories we are only made aware of the Catholic Church 
on certain occasions and generally, be it confessed, when she has seemed 
to stand in the way of progress or reform. . . . True, we occasionally 
meet her as the victim of persecution. . . . It is seldom that we are 
shown . . . how positive her influence could be. What is attempted in 
this book is to look at the life of the Church, in the last two centuries, 
as a whole, in order that we may understand what it was she was strug- 
gling for, what her influence was, and why she acted in a certain recog- 
nizable way in her social and political relations.” (From the Preface) 







HOW TO JOIN 


1) Select two books listed on the coupon at 
left, 2) fill out the coupon, and 3) mail it 
to the Catholic Book Club. We will send you 
the two selections for the price of one. Post- 
age prepaid by us. 


it Each month thereafter you will receive 
} an advance newsletter with a feature book 
Choose any 2 selections for $2.98 I review of the coming selection and reviews of 
CO Autobi linc me PRICE other worth-while, recommended Catholic 
ee ee books. With the newsletter will come a pre- 
Pie yr Ronald Knox . $4.50 pared card with your name and our return 
(0 The Meddlesome Friar and } address. If you do not wish a book at any 
the Wayward Pope } time, just check the card to order a substi- 
by Michael de la Bedoyere .. 4.00 14 tute CBC book for $2.98—or any other book 

O Benet theses og nk 4.95 ; published in the U. S. A. at list price. 
(1) Naked to Mine Enemies 1 No pressure. No bother. Excellent books. 
oO nd A gus roy. ee 31% saving. All one price—$2.98. You'll 
by Then Movies... <6: 3.50 ; be glad you joined the Catholic Book Club, 
( The Catholic Church ' operated by the Jesuit Fathers of America 

in the Modern World .... 4.50 , Press. 














BOOK SALE 


Pick up these bargains now 
for your summer reading 


CHRIST AND THE SAILOR 


by Peter Anson. A study of the maritime inci- 
dents of the New Testament, with a new and 
valuable insight to Our Lord and the disciples. 
Regularly $1.75; now 95c paperbound 


A PRIEST IN RUSSIA 
AND THE BALTIC 


by Charles Bourgeois, S.J. Interesting eye-wit- 
ness account of the Catholic way of life in the 
Baltic countries, and how shamefully Catholics 
were treated by the Communists. Regularly 
$1.75; now 85c 


THE FIFTEEN SATURDAYS 
OF THE ROSARY 


by Bartolo Longo—Servant of God. Instructions 
and meditations on the devotion of the 15 Sat- 
urdays in honor of the 15 mysteries of the 
Rosary. Large print. Regularly $1.25; now 55c 


THE POWER OF LITTLE CHILDREN 


by Fanchén Royer. Story of Bishop Forbin- 
Janson, who wanted to be a missionary in China, 
but who became a Bishop in France. He founded 
the Association of the Holy Childhood, which 
is today the largest children’s society in the 
world. The author is well-known for her excel- 
lent Cathclic biographies. Regularly $1.75; now 
Sc 


ELOQUENT INDIAN 
by John B. McGloin, S.J. The life of the famed 


California Jesuit, James Bouchard. Son of a 
French mother and a Delaware Indian father, 
Bouchard rose to become an outstanding figure 
in both Catholicism and in the Far West. His 
fiery sermons captivated his audiences. Fully 
documented. Regularly $5.00; now $2.25 


DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST 


by Bernanos. Image. Regularly 65c; now 40c 


FATHER SIX 


by Msgr. A. Olichon, with introduction by 
Graham Greene. Story of an unusual Annamese 
priest who died in 1899 after a remarkable 
career. Gives a new aspect of the translation 
of Christian culture into the idiom of the Far 
East. Regularly $1.50; now 70c 


(Books postpaid when payment accompanies 
order. Minimum order, $1.00) 


We offer substantial DISCOUNTS on most BOOKS 
of all publishers. Ask for our free MASTER LIST 
of over 1,000 Catholic titles, catalogued by sub- 
ject and title, with description of each book. 
Children’s Listing of Books also available. 


Academy Library Guild 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
BOX 549, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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LETTERS 


I have just finished reading your article 
entitled “Art, Architecture and the Chris- 
tian” appearing in your April issue which 
I picked up at the chapel this morning. 

Being in the Army, I have had the op- 
portunity to travel both in the United 
States and here in Germany. I have been 
to churches big and small in the United 
States and in Germany. The point that I 
want to bring to your attention is the 
active attendance at Mass of the German 
people. The proper parts of the Mass are 
said by a leader in German; the Credo and 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo are recited by every- 
one in German. The Sanctus and the ma- 
jority of the responses are recited in Latin. 
Besides that, there is community singing 
during the Mass which would make the 
majority of our parish choirs sound sick 
and feeble. I feel that we Americans should 
try something like this and I believe that 
the American people will have a better un- 
derstanding of the Mass. 

Something else I noticed in Germany and 
very seldom in the States is the number of 
churches which are consecrated. In the 
United States, if I recall, churches are ded- 
icated and only cathedrals and larger 
churches are consecrated. Not long ago I 
had the opportunity of visiting a school for 
boys operated by the Salesians of St. John 
Bosco. To my surprise I noticed that their 
church was consecrated. The director of 
the school told me that during the Second 
World War the church was destroyed and 
that not many years ago it was rebuilt and 
dedicated. In 1954, after all debts were 
paid, the church was consecrated by the 
bishop. The director then asked me if in 
the United States, a great country, all the 
churches were consecrated. I had to admit 
to him that churches in America were only 
dedicated and told him that only a few 
churches are consecrated. 

Prc Wittiam Horensurc 
APO 176, New York, N. Y. 


While reading Paul Claudel’s article about 
the Old Testament in the May 1958 issue of 
JUBILEE, I realized the neglect we have of 
this great work. 

I was never taught to read the Bible, 
nor even taught that it was the greatest 
book ever written. Maybe more of the cold 
Catholics would be living each day as 
Christ lived if they had been introduced 
to the life of Christ. Thank you for the 
reminder; it should help all of us. 

Donna DRAsKIL 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Of all the Catholic printed matter that 
comes into my home, I place JUBILEE on 
top; in other words, I like it. However, 
the June, 1958, issue is tainted by “The 
Gang” by Vincent Riccio. 

The article has no place beside such a 
vehicle as “Byzantium,” which is factual, 
logical and minus the veneer of the myopic, 
star-gazing Vincent Riccio. I am sure that 
Luciano, Costello, Mickey Cohen could not 
subscribe to the reasons given that ger- 
minate present-day gangs. However, in the 
case of Mr. Riccio, Man is the only animal 
with a toothbrush. 

Ricaarp P. SmitH 
Staten Island, N. Y. 





i f you read and were stimulated 
by Karl Adam on St. John and 
Christ in the June issue of JUBILEE, 
why not read the book it wag 
taken from—a magnificent, de- 
finitive study of the Church’s 
Christology 


THE CHRIST 
OF FAITH . 


by Karl Adam 
374 pp. 
Pantheon Books Inc. 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N. Y, 


BELATED VOCATIONS 
A new seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the secular or religious 
priesthood. Full college course leading to 
a B.A. Degree with a Major in Thomistic 
Philosophy. Write to: 


$6.00 





Director of Admissions 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Connecticut 


NOTICES 

@ The Eighth Annual Institute on Reli- 
gious and Sacerdotal Vocations will be 
held on the Campus of Fordham University 
on Wednesday, July 23 and Thursday, July 
24, 1958. All priests, religious and laity in- 
terested in the work of stimulating, encour- 
aging or promoting vocations to the priest- 
hood or religious life are invited to be 
present. The Vocation Institute will spon- 
sor two special features: A Workshop for 
Mistresses of Novices, Postulants and Jun- 
ior Professed will be held from Monday, 
July 14 to Friday, July 18, inclusive; and 
a Workshop for Local Superiors will be 
held from Monday, July 28, to Friday, 





- August 1. Please address all communica- 


tions to Rev. John F. Gildon, S.J. at Ford- 
ham University, School of Education, New 
York 58, New York. 


@ Mount St. Mary’s College will have on 
its summer session faculty the distin 
guished theologian and liturgist, Father 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., of St. Mary’s, “Kansas. 
Besides teaching at the College, Father El- 
lard will also be one of the chief speakers 
in a week-end “Conference on Corporate 
Worship,” held on the Mount St. Mary’s 
College campus July 18, 19 and 20. The 
Conference will point up the recent papal 
pronouncements on Christian worship. For 
details, write Sister Mary Germaine, C.S.J. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, 1200 Chalon 
Road, Los Angeles 49, California. 

@ The French Government Tourist Office 
is offering free to the public an assortment 
of black and white and color posters in 
two sizes: 24” x 39” and 16” x 24”. The 
subjects covered are (large posters): The 
Cathedral of Albi, The Cloister of Moissac, 
Detail of 16th century altarpiece showing 
the Virgin and St. John (Colmar Mu 
seum), The Basilica of Lourdes, A Gold 
Reliquary—part of the Treasure of Com 
ques, Mosaic by Ferdinand Leger, from the 
Church of Assy; (small posters) Pilgrim- 
age at Lourdes, The Cathedral of Soissons, 
Paray Le Monial, The Cathedral of Cot 
tances, Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, The Cath 
edral of Amiens. Write: French Govert 
ment Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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New Books for 
Summer Reading 


Further Paradoxes 
HENRI DE LUBAC 


Translated by Ernest Beaumont. A stimulat- 
ing collection of pensées by a distinguished 
French theologian delving into matters 
spiritual, apostolic, social and theological. 

$2.75 


Christian Perfection 
and Married Life 


JOSEPH M. PERRIN, O.P. 


Translated by P. D. Gilbert. The married 
state is the major means of attaining per- 
- fection for those whom God has called to 
it. The author here outlines the principles 
of Christian perfection and shows how the 
married state can contribute to the sanc- 
tification of its members. $1.95 


The Christian 
Approach to the Bible 


DOM CELESTIN CHARLIER 


Translated by Hubert J. Richards, L.S.S., 
and Brendan Peters, S.T.L. In this work the 
author answers many questions for all those 
who wish to be better informed about the 
Bible and its background. His extremely 
lucid and helpful book is written for the 
average reader, and no page is beyond the 
understanding of the ordinary person. $4.00 


A Father Faher 
Heritage 


Compiled by SISTER MARY 
MERCEDES, S.N.D. DE NAMUR 


Selected readings from the great works of 
Father Faber. In these beautiful passages and 
essays his vigorous thought comes alive again 
and reflect the undying value of his spiritual 
vision. $4.75 


Valiant Heralds 
of Truth 


Pius XII and the Arts of Communication 
REV. VINCENT A. YZERMANS 


A timely study and collection of the words 
of Pius XII on, and concerning, the various 
mass media. The pope’s perceptiveness and 
sympathetic understanding of the problem 
reveal a man genuinely interested in the 
claims of both art and morality. $3.75 


Wherever good books are sold 
The Newman Press 
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@ JUBILEE presents here a chapter from the first author- 
ized translation of the original manuscript of St. Thérése’s 
THE STORY OF A SOUL. The translation was completed by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox just six weeks before his death, and 
has recently been published in America by P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons under the title of THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. 
THERESE OF LISIEUX. The section printed here is part of 
the manuscript addressed to Mother Marie de Gonzague, 
prioress of Lisieux.—Eb. 

HAT Is the novelty of our Lord’s New Com- 
1\ (pee He -has told us himself, in the 

Gospel: “You have heard that it was said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy. But I tell 
yon, Love your enemies, pray for those who persecute 
you.” Of course, you don’t meet enemies in Carmel; but 
when all is said and done you have your sympathies. One 
sister attracts you; another sister—well, you’d go a good 
long way round to avoid meeting her; without knowing 
it, she is your persecutress. Good; then Jesus tells me this 
is the sister I’ve got to love, the sister I’ve got to pray 
for. Her behavior, to be sure, suggests that she isn’t any 
too fond of me; yes, but, “What credit is it to you, if you 
love those who love you? Even sinners love those who 
love them.” And just loving her isn’t enough; you've got 
to prove it. We find a natural satisfaction in making pres- 
ents, especially if they’re surprise presents, to people we 
are fond of, but that’s not charity—sinners find the same. 
Another point in our Lord’s teaching; he says: “Give to 
every man who asks, and if a man takes what is thine, 
do not ask him to restore it.” Giving what one’s asked for 
—how much less enjoyable than offering something of 
one’s own accord, out of the goodness of one’s heart! 
Moreover, people have different ways of asking for a 
thing; if they do it nicely, the gift doesn’t cost you much, 
but if they don’t succeed in wording the request so tact- 
fully, your pride is up in arms at once—unless your soul 
is well grounded in charity. You hit upon a thousand 
teasons for refusing it altogether; first of all, you have 
to impress on the wretched woman a sense of her great 
tactlessness, and only after that do you do what she asks, 
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St. Théreése of Lisieux 


Towards the Heart of Charity | 


TRANSLATED BY Msgr. Ronald Knox 


as a special favor—probably some tiny service which 
wouldn’t have taken a twentieth of the time you spent in 
airing your imaginary grievance! 

And when it comes to letting people take away what 
belongs to you, without asking to have it back—that’s 
much harder than giving things to people who ask for 
them. Of course, Mother, when I say it’s more difficult 
I really mean it seems more difficult. The Lord’s yoke, 
after all, is a light and easy yoke, and once you have taken 
it on your shoulders you feel the charm of it—those 
words of the Psalmist come to your lips: “Do but open 
my heart wide, and easy lies the path thou has decreed.” 
What is going to open my heart wide? Nothing but love. 
Once the heart has been melted down in this gentle flame, 
what a pleasure it is, dear Jesus, to run along this new 
path you’ve traced for us, your new commandment! I 
mean to go on running like that, till the blessed day comes 
when you let me join the retinue of virgins that escorts 
you to the marriage-feast; then, with no narrow path, but 
infinite space at my feet, I shall be able to follow you 
with a new song; what song will it be? It can only be the 
song of love. 

HAT WAS I saying? Oh yes, Jesus tells me not to 
Wis the restoration of my own property; surely 

I ought to find that easy and natural enough 
—it isn’t as if there were anything I could call mine. 
I’ve taken a vow of poverty, renouncing all worldly 
goods; so I’ve no right if somebody takes away a thing 
which doesn’t belong to me; how nice to feel really poor! 
Arguing like that, I used to imagine that I was com- 
pletely free from all attachments; it’s only since I’ve be- 
gun to understand what Jesus meant, that I’ve real- 
ized how bad I am at rising to the occasion. When 
I’m painting, for instance, I know perfectly well that 
none of the things belong to me. Then I sit down to 
work, and find the brushes and the colors all jumbled up 
anyhow; or there’s something missing, a ruler or a pen- 
knife; and there I am, all at once, at the end of my 
patience! I have to hold myself in with both hands, or 
I’m sure to make myself unpleasant when I ask if I can 
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have the missing things back. Naturally, one has to ask 
tor them sometimes, if one can’t get on without them; 
but that’s all right— it’s not disobeying Jesus if you do it 
humbly. The thing is to behave like a beggar, holding 
your hand out (because you’ve got to make a living), but 
not being in the least surprised if people refuse—after 
all, you’ve no rights. 

Oh, how peace comes flooding into the soul, when once 
it learns to rise above its natural sensitiveness! To be 
really poor in spirit—there’s no joy like it. You ask, with 
complete unconcern, for something you really need, and 
the other person not only refuses, but wants you to hand 
over something you've got already; what do you do? 
Why, what our Lord advises us to do: “If a man is ready 
to go to law with thee over thy coat, let him have it and 
thy cloak with it.” 

I suppose the idea of giving up one’s cloak is re- 
nouncing the last shred of dignity, treating oneself as 
everybody’s drudge, everybody’s slave. Well, now that 
you've taken off your coat, you’re in a good position for 
walking—running, if you want to; so our Lord goes on: 
“If he compels thee to attend him on a mile’s journey, go 
two miles with him of thy own accord.” You see, it’s 
not enough to give people what they ask for; we've got 
to go one better. When I do a service to other people, 
they ought to get the impression that I’m grateful and 
honored to have the opportunity; when they take away 
something I’m wanting to use, there must be no show of 
reluctance; I must look as if I was glad to be rid of it. 
Of course, dear Mother, when I tell you that I’ve got 
these ideas, I don’t mean for a moment that I carry them 
out. But somehow I get peace merely from wanting to 
carry them out. 

Today, more than ever, I seem to have expressed my- 
self very badly; I’ve written a sort of sermon about 
charity, and it must have been uphill work for you read- 
ing it. Please forgive me, dear Mother; you’ve got to 
consider that the infirmarian sisters, at the moment, are 
treating me just in the way I’ve been describing—they 
don’t hesitate to walk a mile where twenty yards would 
do; so I’m in a good position for watching charity in 
action! This devotion of theirs, which ought of course 
to be balm to my soul, has a rather paralyzing effect on 
my brain; so that my pen has lost something of its brisk- 
ness. I can’t put down my thoughts properly unless I’m 
as lonely as a sparrow on the house-top, and this isn’t 
a common experience. The moment | take up my pen to 
write, one of the dear sisters comes along with a pitch- 
fork on her shoulder, passing close by me—a little chat, 
she thinks, would do me good. First it’s the hay-making, 
then it’s the ducks, then it’s the chickens, then it’s a 
visit from the doctor, one thing after another. It doesn’t 
really last long, but there are quite a lot of the sisters 
who are kind to me like this. . . . Sudden appearance of 
another haymaker, who puts down some flowers in my 
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lap, presumably by way of giving me some ideas for 
writing poetry! But I’m not wanting to write poetry just 
now, and I’d rather the flowers were left to wave on their 
stalks. So it goes on; at last I get tired of opening and 
shutting the famous autobiography, and open a book in 
stead (not that it will stay open), with the intimation that 
now I’m going to copy out some texts from the Psalms 
and the Gospels, for our Lady’s feast—that’s quite true, 
because I’m always free with my quotations. - 

It would make you laugh, Mother, if I told you about 
all my adventures in the tangled undergrowth of Carmel, 
I don’t think I’ve ever managed to write ten lines without 
being interrupted. No laughing matter, you’d think, for 
me; but I’m so grateful to God, and to the dear sisters 
themselves for all their charity to me, that I do try to 
look pleased and above all to be pleased about it . .. 
What’s this? A hay-making nun has just taken leave of 
me with the words: “Poor little sister, it must be very 
tiring for you to be writing like that all day.” “Don’t 
worry about that,” I said, “I look as if 1 were writing a 
great deal, but there’s hardly anything to show for it.” 
She seemed rather relieved at that. “A good thing, too,” 
she said, “but all the same it’s just as well we’re getting 
the hay in; a bit of distraction for you.” I should think 
it did distract me, quite apart from the infirmarians’ vis- 
its; it was no exaggeration to say that I hardly got any- 
thing written. 

Fortunately, it takes a lot to discourage me. In proof of 
that, Mother, I’m going to go on telling you about the light 
Jesus has given me on the subject of charity. So far, I’ve 
only spoken of its outward manifestation; now I want 
to let you know my ideas about a charity which is wholly 
spiritual. I’m certain to get the two kinds mixed up be- 
fore I know where I am; but it’s you I’m talking to, 
and I’m perfectly certain you'll be able to see what I 
mean—it won’t be the first time you’ve taken my skein 
out of tangle. 

In Carmel, one can’t always carry out the gospel pre- 
cepts to the letter; sometimes you’ve got work to do, 
and an act of kindness has to be refused. But if charity 
is deep rooted in the soul, it shows up for all that. If 
you’ve got to say No, there are more ways of doing it 
than one; a refusal can be so gracious as to afford almost 
more pleasure than the gift . . . If you are an obliging 
sort of person, the other sisters will have less compunc 
tion about asking you to do things for them; but dont 
forget that our Lord has told us we mustn’t turn away 
from the borrower: it wouldn’t do to edge away from the 
sister who’s always wanting something, merely on the 
excuse that you would have to refuse this time in any 
case. 

Another thing: you mustn’t show obligingness merel¥ 
so as to create an impression, perhaps in the hope that 
your good offices will be repaid in kind. Our Lord has 
said: “What credit is it to you, if you lend to those from 
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whom you expect repayment? Even sinners lend to sin- 
ners, to receive as much in exchange. No, you must lend 
without any hope of return; then your reward will be a 
rich one.” A rich one, even here on earth . . . on this 
path of generosity, it’s only the first step that takes it 
out of you. To lend without expecting to see your money 
back—that does go against the grain; you would rather 
give the thing outright, and see it pass out of your pos- 
session. Someone comes up to you and says, with an air 
of complete assurance: “Dear sister, could you give me 
some help for an hour or two? It’s all right, I’ve got 
Reverend Mother’s leave to give you some of my own 
time in return; I know how busy you are.” Knowing, 
as you do, that she won’t really repay the loan of your 
time, you're tempted to say: “Not at all; I’ll make you 
a gift of it.” That would gratify one’s self-esteem; a 
gift is more generous than a loan—and besides, it would 
show the sister exactly how much confidence you have 
in her offer. 
H YES, dur Lord’s teaching does run counter to 
A« instincts of nature; without his grace, we 
shouldn’t merely be unable to carry them out— 
we shouldn’t even understand them. Charity, Mother, has 
mysterious depths; and if our Lord has given a daughter 
of yours the grace to get to the bottom of them, it ought 
to sound like heavenly music in your ears when she tells 
you about them. But from me, unfortunately, you only 
get childish prattling; if his own words didn’t lend me 
support, I would be tempted to ask if you would excuse 
me, and throw away my pen. Never mind; | started un- 
der obedience, and under obedience I’ll go on. 

Dear Mother, I was saying yesterday that if somebody 
robs me of any worldly possession, I mustn’t ask to have 
it back again. I ought to be able to do without it, because 
it doesn’t really belong to me. That’s true about the good 
things of earth; what about the good things of heaven? 
They don’t belong to me either; they’re only loans from 
God, and I’ve no right to complain if he takes them back. 
But . . . there are certain movements of the mind and 
the heart, certain deep-reaching thoughts, that go to form 
a treasury of your very own; nobody else, you feel, has 
a right to tamper with it. For instance, I tell one of the 
sisters, when we have leave to talk, about some light that 
has been given to me in prayer; and she, quite soon 
afterwards, mentions it to a third party in conversation 
as if it were an idea of her own; isn’t that pilfering? Or 
again, in recreation, I whisper some remark to the person 
next me, a good remark, absolutely to the point; and she 
repeats it aloud without mentioning where it came from; 
isn’t that a theft of my property? I can’t say so at the 
time, but I'd like to; and if opportunity arises, I deter- 
mine to let it be known, with all the delicacy in the world, 
that somebody’s been misappropriating my thoughts. 

If I can describe them so exactly, Mother, these de- 
plorable instincts of our nature, it is because I have felt 
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them in my own heart. How gladly I would have noun 
ished the illusion that I was the only person affected by 
them! But it was no good, because you put me in cha 
of these dear novices, and I had to hear all about th 
temptations too. I can’t tell you how much I’ve lez 
from doing this work for you; and, best of all, I’ve had 
to practice what I preach! I really think I can say, now, 
that our Lord’s given me the grace to care as little about 
gifts of the mind and the heart as about worldly posses 
sions. An idea occurs to me, and | say something which | 
is well received by the other sisters—why shouldn’t they 
adopt it as their own? I find it quite natural. You see, | 
this idea doesn’t belong to me, it belongs to the Holy: 
Spirit. Doesn’t St. Paul tell ‘us that we can’t even say” 
“Father” to our Father in heaven without the aid of his: 
loving Spirit? Surely, then, he can make use of me if 
he wants to convey to any soul some profitable thought? ” 
To suppose that this “thought” belongs to me would be 
to make the same mistake as the donkey carrying the’ 
relics, which imagined that all the reverence shown to 
the Saints was meant for its own benefit! L 
Don’t think that I undervalue them, these deep-reach- 
ing thoughts which help to feed the soul and unite it to” 
God. But it has been borne in upon me, long since, that. 
you must never make them the ground of your confi- | 
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dence; perfection has nothing to do with receiving a_ 
whole lot of lights in prayer! They don’t amount to any- | 
thing by themselves; action is what counts. To other” 
people, of course, they may be very useful; people who’ 
are humble enough to thank God for letting them share” 
in such a treat, and for enriching a soul with such dain- 
ties. But the person so enriched mustn’t take credit to” 
herself for these profitable thoughts, plume herself on) 
them like the Pharisee in the temple. That would be like’ 
a man dying of hunger in full sight of his own well-” 
stocked table, while his guests, helping themselves gener- 


ously, looked around with envy at a man who was so 
well off! : 


OW TRUE it is that only God can see into the 
H depths of our hearts, and all our human views 
are short-sighted! The moment we see a soul ® 
more highly gifted than others, we say to ourselves: | 


“Jesus doesn’t love me as he loves that soul; I can’t be 
called to the same level of perfection as that!” Really? © 
And since when has our Lord lost the right to use one 
of his creatures for his own purposes, to provide the” 
souls he loves with their appropriate nourishment? He ™ 
hadn’t in the Pharaoh’s time; this is what he says to 

Pharaoh: “This is the very reason why I have made thee 
what thou art, so as to give proof, in thee, of my power, 7 
and to let my name be known all over the earth.” Since 7 
those words were spoken, century after century has gone — 
by, and still he has not altered his way of dealing with : 
us; he is always using this or that creature of his to 
produce an effect in the lives of others. 


THERESE’S WHEELCHAIR IN THE CONVENT GARD 














INTERNATIO 


Students from the Philippines watch 
the Grail’s Festival of Nations. 


On a recent Sunday afternoon 600 young men and 
women from the four corners of the world gathered at 
Columbia University’s Earl Hall for a festival of singing, 
dancing, poetry and story-telling. The festival, sponsored 
by Columbia’s Newman Club and the Grail International 
Student Center, concluded a year of activities which 
brought together students from Asia, Africa, Europe, 
North and South America for seminars and lectures on 
general cultural and religious subjects, and for picnics 
in the country and excursions around New York City, 
Dr. Thomas Dooley, leader of a volunteer medical team 
in South Vietnam and Laos, was the guest of honor and 
after telling about his unique adventures in healing, he 
traded stories with the students about Asia and its prob- 
lems and generally enjoyed the party as much as every- 
one else. 
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A unique folk festival brings together 


students from all over the world 


Lucy Cheng, a librarian and a member of. the Grail, talks 
to Dr. Thomas Dooley about his work in Southeast Asia. 


U.S. folk art is represented by a girls’ quartet 
singing and playing the ballad “Blue-tail Fly.” 


An Indian student twirls 
into a dramatic and 
complicated Hindu dance. 


{dressed Argentinians tap out 
ricate steps of their country’s 
ional courting dance. 
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_ STS. BORIS 
Z| AND GLEB 


Paam BoRIS AND GLEB were two of the four- 


Fteen sons of the great Ukrainian 
grand duke St. Vladimir of Kiev, who 
' was baptized, after much investiga- 
E.tion of Christianity, in 988; after- 
| wards Vladimir led his people into 
‘the Church with a mass baptism on 
‘the banks of the Dnieper. 

One hot July day in 1015, shortly 
after Vladimir’s death, Boris, leading 
_ his troops home from a fruitless cam- 
| paign against the Pechnegs, a savage 
“nomadic tribe, was approached by a 
messenger who warned him that his 
eldest brother Svyatapulk was de- 
‘termined to have him killed on his 
Freturn to Kiev. Boris’s men imme- 
diately drew up in battle formation, 
but the prince dissuaded them from 
‘the idea of armed resistance against 
Svyatapulk and ordered his troops to 
proceed home peacefully. “It is not 
right for me,” he said, “to raise my 
hand against an elder brother who 
-now stands in the place of my father.” 
"He would prefer, in imitation of 
‘Christ, to be an innocent victim of 
‘man than to shed the blood of his 
‘brothers in flesh and in God. “It is 
‘better for me to die,” he said, “than 
| to be the occasion of death to many.” 

After his men had left, Boris 
pitched his tent upon the banks of 
‘the river Al’ta; only a servant re- 
‘mained with him. Wrapping himself 
| up in animal skins, he lay down to 
sleep. But, turning his mind to the 
holy men of the past who had been 
killed by their relatives, he rose to 
his knees to pass the night in prayer. 
Meditating upon the emptiness of all 
earthly things, except “good deeds 
and true love and right religion,” he 
was sad to realize that he would soon 
leave “the marvellous light” of day 
and his “good and beautiful body,” 
and that his beautiful young wife 


ai. would presently be a widow. He then 
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chanted the psalms of matins and 
when finished, gazed upon an ikon of 
Christ, praying, “Help me now to en- 
dure my passion. For I accept it not 
from those who were my enemies, 
but from the hand of my brother. 
Hold it not against him as a sin, O 
Lord!” 


Toward dawn of July 24th the as- — 


sassins sent by Svyatapulk entered 
Boris’s tent and fell upon him with 
the ferocity of wild animals. The 
faithful servant attempted to protect 
his master, but was killed; the mur- 
derers then beheaded him to remove 
his golden collar. After the first blows 
of the assassins’ spears Boris begged 
for a few moments of life in order 
to pray; then, as meekly as a lamb, 
he offered himself as a victim, saying, 
“Hurry, brother, do the job and may 
peace be with you.” 

With Boris dead, Svyatapulk now 
turned his attention to Gleb. Near 
Smolensk, the duke’s men found Gleb 
travelling down the Dnieper; they 
boarded the boat and threatened his 
cook, persuading him that he must 
kill his master. As the assassins ap- 
proached, Gleb was terrified and 
threw himself down upon his knees, 
promising to be their slave if only 
they would spare him. As a proven 
warrior he might have resisted, but 
he would not, and when he realized 
that his pleas were useless, he re- 
signed himself to death. “I am in 
your hands and the hands of my 
brother, your prince,” he said to the 
assassins. “I am being slain; I know 
not what for; but thou, Lord, know- 
est. And I know, O my Lord, that 
thou didst say to thine apostles that 
for thy name’s sake hands would be 
laid on them and they would be be- 
trayed by kinsmen and friends, and 
that brother would bring death to 
brother.” While Gleb was praying, 
the cook crept up behind him and slit 
his throat. 

Five years later another brother, 
known as Yaroslav the Wise, was 
able to place the incorrupt bodies of 
the murdered princes in the church 
of St. Basil at Novgorod. The tomb 


immediately became a shrine for pil- 
grims, and the same year, because of 
the popular devotion to the brothers, 
they were canonized by the Church. 
But the family feud did not stop 
there. Yaroslav now led an armed 
rebellion against the duke; in two 
fearful battles he defeated Svyata- 
pulk, who died attempting to escape. 


Hix: WE leave off the account of 
the lives of Boris and Gleb and enter 
another field of inquiry. The two 
young princes had led good lives and 
died heroically, and yet the question 


must be asked: why were they canon- 
ized? e metropolitan o lev, a 


Greek missionary bishop, at first re- 
sisted the popular demand for canon- 
ization; the brothers were not ascetics 
nor teachers nor even martyrs in the 
traditional sense, but were the vic- 
tims of an all-too-common dynastic 
feud; they could not be placed among 
any of the categories of saints. Their 
canonization, the first of the young 
church in Russia, posed a real prob- 
lem but it signified the recognition 
of another form of sanctity. The Rus- 
sians call Boris and Gleb sTRasTorT- 
ERPSTI, that is, “men having under- 
gone a passion”—innocent men un- 
willing to die but who had yet repudi- 
ated violence and quietly accepted 
suffering and death in the unresisting 
spirit of Christ. Though the brothers 
had offered a passive resistance by 
tears and supplication in order to re- 
main alive in the pleasurable world, 
they were content at the end to accept 
death as a gift sent from God. Their 
last thoughts according to their 
biographers, were that every disciple 
of Christ is to suffer in this world and 
that all suffering, voluntary or not, 
is suffered in the name of Christ. 
Such a spirit triumphs over the 
brothers’ natural human weaknesses 
by a humble and gentle vision of 
Christ offering Himself for the salva- 
tion of man as an innocent victim: 
a characteristically Christian concept 
and one that deeply informed the 
Russian soul in the centuries to come. 

—Boris YAMPOLSKY 
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nystemy whieh characterize His infinity and plenitude. “To him who thirsts | will give of the fountain of the water of life.” 
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by Jack Kerouac 


°M_IN THE LITTLE CHURCH near Redondas, four 
| o’clock in the gray afternoon, I’ve walked all over 
town delivering packages at the Post Offices and 
I’ve munched on fudge candy for breakfast ahd now 
I'm resting in the church contemplating the void. 
Right above me is a great tormented statue of 
Christ on the Cross, when I first saw it I instantly sat 
under it, after brief standing hand-clasped look at it— 
(“Jeanne!” they call me in the courtyard and it’s for 
some other Lady, I run to the door and look out) — 
“Mon Jesus,” I’m saying, and I look up and there he 
is, they’ve put on him a face like a movie star and 
have closed his eyes in death though one of them 











is slightly open—His knees are all scathed so hard 
sore they're scathed wore out through, an inch deep 
the hole where his kneecap’s been wailed away by 
flailing falls on them with the big Flail Cross a 
hundred miles long on his back, and as he leans there 
with the Cross on rocks they goad him on to slide 
on his knees and he’s worn them out by the time he’s 
nailed to the cross—I was there—Shows the big rip 
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_ in his ribs where the sword-tips of lancers were stuck 


up at him—lI was not there, had I been there I would 
have yelled “Stop,it” and got crucified too.—Here 
Holy Spain has sent the bloodheart sacrifice Aztecs 
of Mexico a picture of tenderness and pity, saying, 
“This you would do to Man, I am the Son of Man, 
I am of Man, I am Man, and this you would do to Me, 
Who Am Man and God—I am God, and you would 
pierce my feet bound together with long nails with 
big stayfast points on the end slightly blunted by the 
hammerer’s might—this you did ‘to Me, and I 
preached Love?” . 

He preached love, and you would have him bound 
to a tree and hammered into it with nails, you fools, 
you should be forgiven. 

It shows the blood running from his hands to his 
armpits and down his sides—The Mexicans have 
hung a graceful canopy of red velvet around his loins, 
it’s too high a statue for there to have been pinners 
of medals on that Holy Victory Cloth— 

What a victory, the Victory of Christ! Victory 
over madness, mankind’s blight. “Kill him!” they 
still roar at fights, cockfights, bullfights, prizefights, 
streetfights, fieldfights, airfights, wordfights—“Kill 
him!”—Kill the Fox, the Pig and the Pox. 

Christ in his Agony, pray for me. 

It shows his body falling from the Cross on his 
hand of nails, the perfect slump built in by the artist. 
the devout sculptor who worked on this with all his 
heart, the Compassion and tenacity of a Christ—a 
sweet perhaps Indian Spanish Catholic of the 15th 
Century, among ruins of adobe and mud and stink- 
smokes of Indian Mid Millenium in North America, 
devised this statuo del Christo and pinned it up in 
the new church which now, 1950’s, 400 hundred years 
later or five, has lost portions of the ceiling where 
some Spanish Michelangelo had run up cherubs and 
angelkins for the edification of upward gazers on 
Sunday morning when the kind Padre expostulates 
on the details of the law religious. 


PRAY on my knees so long, looking up sideways at 
my Christ, I suddenly wake up in a trance in the 
church with my knees aching and a sudden real- 
ization that I’ve been listening to a profound buzz 
in my ears that permeates throughout the Church and 
throughout my ears and head and throughout the 
Universe, the intrinsic silence of Purity (which is 
Divine.) I sit in the pew quietly, rubbing my knees, 
the silence is roaring— 
Ahead is the Altar, the Virgin Mary is white in a 


field of blue-and-white-and-golden arrangements—it’s 
too far to see adequately, I promise myself to go for- 
ward to the altar as soon as some of the people leave. 
The people are all women, young and old, and sud- 
denly here comes two children in rags and blankets 
and barefooted walking slowly down the right hand 
aisle with the big boy laying his hand anxiously hold- 
ing something on his little brother’s head, I wonder 
why—They’re both barefooted but I hear the clack 
of heels, I wonder why—They go forward to the altar, 
come around the side to the glass coffin of a saint 
statue, all the time walking slowly, anxiously, touch- 
ing everything, looking up, crawling infinitesimally 
around the church and taking it all in completely 

At the coffin the littler boy (three years old) touches 
the glass and goes around to the foot of the dead and 


oer 


touches the glass and I think “They understand death, 
they stand there in the church under the skies that 
have a beginningless past and go into the never- 
ending future, waiting themselves for death, at the 
foot of the dead, in a holy temple”—I get a vision 
of myself and the two little boys hung up in a great 
endless universe with nothing overhead and nothing 
under but the Infinite Nothingness, the Enormousness 
of it,—the dead without number in all directions of 
existence whether inward into the atom-worlds of 
your own body or outward to the universe which 
may only be one atom in an infinity of atom-worlds 
(and each atom-world only a figure of speech) -—in- 
ward, outward, up and down, nothing but emptiness 
and divine majesty and silence for the two little boys 
and I—Anxiously I watch them leave, to my amaze 
I see a little tiny girl one foot or and-a-half high, 
two years old, or one and a half, waddling tinily 
lowly beneath them, a meek little lamb on the floor 
of the church: Anxiousness of big brother, was to 
hold a shawl over her head, he wanted little brother 
to hold his end, between them and under the canopy 
marched Princessa Sweetheart examining the church 
with her big brown eyes—her little heels clacking. 

As soon as they’re outside, they play with the other 
children. Many children are playing in the garden- 
enclosed entryway, some of them are standing and 
staring at the upper front of the church at images 
of angels in rain dimmed stone. I bowed to all this, 
kneel at my pew entryway,.and go out, taking one 
last look at San Antonio de Padua—Everything is 
perfect on the street again, the world is permeated 
with roses of happiness all the time but none of us 
know it. The happiness consists in realizing that it is 


all a great strange dream. 
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HAT SORT OF LIFE must a man 
lead in order to win salvation?” 
This question, central to the 
Christian intelligence, was at no 
‘time asked with more passion and earnestness 
than during the fourteenth century. It was an 
‘age of great spiritual attainments, of Dante, 
Catherine of Siena, Bridget of Sweden and the 
Rhineland mystics Suso and Ruysdael. But it was 
also a period of extreme division, both in society 
'and in men’s souls, a time when the never-perfect 
-unity of Christendom was undergoing a swift 














| disintegration and when loyalties were beginning 
| to crumble under the pressure of far-reaching 
disillusionment. 

' The Hundred Years’ War dragged on in 
France, together with innumerable civil conflicts 
‘in Italy; the Great Plague of 1348-49 was fol- 
_lowed by lesser but almost as appalling natural 
disasters; the burgeoning of trade and commerce 
brought with it wide-spread social dislocations. 
But at the heart of the century’s distress was 
| the rapid decline in the prestige of the papacy 
and of the clergy in general. The Great Schism 
that culminated in the removal to Avignon and 
in the spectacle of rival claimants to the See of 
Peter profoundly affected the faith of the age. 
The age-old center of Christendom lost its 














firmness and fecundity; to some troubled minds 

+ papal division and corruption seemed to chal- 

ol} lenge the very core of Christian teaching about 

the divine guardianship of the Church. 

“7 The decadence of the clergy was just as dis- 
maying. Karl Adam tells us that prelates were 
“mostly noblemen who had entered the priest- 

‘ hood from material rather than spiritual mo- 
tives,” and that they were “immersed in worldli- 
ness and pleasure.” The clergy, he goes on to say, 
had “morals not much better than their theologi- 
cal knowledge. Documentary evidence indicates 
that there was amongst them much brutality, 
drunkenness, gambling, avarice, simony and su- 
perstition. To secure a living . . . they exacted 
almost insupportable fees for the slightest exer- 

4 cise of their priesthood . . . the charge for the 
= administration of the Last Sacraments was so 
=4_ high that Extreme Unction was called ‘the Sacra- 

_ ment of the Rich.’ ” 
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The monastic clergy constituted another prob- 
lem. Most of them had fallen away drastically 
from the spirit of their founders. Economically, 
they had become a drain on society, filling the 
highways with their importunate demands for 
alms. Their dereliction, and that of the secular 
clergy, helped bring popular ignorance and su- 
perstition to a dismaying level. 

It was within this moral and social atmosphere, 
and as a direct response to it, that a literary work 
was created that ranks as one of the great long 
poems in English, and as an authentic classic of 
Christian imagination. Today The Vision of Piers 
Plowman is so little read—mostly because of its 
primitive English and its allegorical form—that 
even the educated reader is likely to think of it 
as some sort of agricultural treatise, or to sup- 
pose that it has something to do with the origins 
of the Reformation. 

ANY PROTESTANTS do, in fact, claim 
it as a herald of the Reformation, 
because of its scathing criticism of 

' the papacy and the priesthood. Still 

others see in it a premonitory and revolutionary 
protest against economic exploitation, while, 
more accurately, historians regard it as a basic 
source of knowledge about fourteenth century 
life and Catholic scholars consider it a mosaic of 
Christian experience in all its manifestations. 

A work that provides so many facets of mean- 
ing must have originated in a rich experience 
that was embedded in the life of its time. And 
though we know little of the supposed author of 
Piers Plowman—the shadowy William Langland, 
or “Long Will” as he calls himself in the poem— 
it is evident that his mind, scarcely tutored but 
agile and drawing from a fertile tradition, ranged 
over every aspect of fourteenth-century exist- 
ence. His loose, sprawling narrative, deriving its 
motive power from heavily accentuated meters 
and strong alliteration, passes quickly, sometimes 
abruptly, from the most precise and realistic de- 
tail to the most abstract speculation, incorporat- 
ing into more than 8,000 lines Langland’s ideas 
on nature, society, economics, political theory, 
morality and mystical states, and subsuming 
them under the over-riding question: “What 
shall a man do to merit salvation?” 
















Before we move into the dream-landscape 
of Piers Plowman a word should be said about 
allegory, a literary mode that is rarely used 
now but which dominated the medieval imagina- 
tion. In general, medieval allegory proceeded on 
four levels: the simple, evident meaning of the 
story in itself; the transferred meaning, in which 
the reader sees his own condition reflected in the 
tale; the moral meaning, which can be applied 
in maxim form; and the anagogical meaning, or 
that which reflects divine reality. All four mean- 
ings may be operative simultaneously, though 
sometimes only three or even two are present. 
Allegorical literature is marked by the use of 
personified qualities or attributes, and Piers 
Plowman is full of such personifications—Greed, 
Envy, Avarice, Sloth, Charity, Reason, Con- 
science, Wit, etc. 

The Vision of Piers Plowman (which properly 
speaking is a vision about Piers Plowman) opens 
with the narrator setting out on an imaginative 
pilgrimage: 

In a summer season when the sun was softest, 

Shrouded in a smock, in shepherd’s clothing, 

...1 went through this world to witness 

wonders. 

He falls asleep by a brook and begins to dream 
(following a medieval literary convention, al- 
most the entire action of the poem takes place 
during the narrator’s dreams) and sees “‘a fair 
field of folk,” or humanity, moving between the 
Tower of Heaven and the Abyss of Hell. They 
are overly preoccupied with money, personified 
as Lady Meed, who defends herself with some 
validity, saying that everyone seeks rewards and 
must manage a living. The dreamer agrees, with 
some reservations, and sketches a plan for a just 
economic and social order: 

Common Wit and the Commune made crafts- 

men and tradesmen, 

And put others to the plough for the people’s 

profit, 

To till and to toil as true life bade them. 

The king and the Commune and Common 

Wit also 

Ordained law and loyalty and each man knew 

his own. 

He then turns on Lady Meed for her distortion 


of a natural motive, going on to stress that God 
knows man’s requirements since He is the author 
of physical as well as spiritual reality, and that 
He will provide for all needs: 

He is father of faith, and fashioned you wholly, 

Blood and bone, and bestowed five wits 

To worship him here while you are mortal. 

He has willed the world to yield to all men 

Woolen, linen, and life’s sustenance. 

He has measured the mean of a moderate 

comfort... 

But though all men seem to be caught up in 
the restless pursuit of Lady Meed, there are some 
who bear an especially heavy burden of guilt, 
those who 

... poison the people with their privy dealing; 

They are retail robbers and rent wrackers; 

They eat what poor people should put in their 

bellies. 

Yet even more blameworthy than these avari- 
cious tradesmen and landlords are the venal 
clergy, particularly the monks, for whom Lang- 
land, reflecting popular opinion of the time, had 
a withering contempt: 

... 1 found friars of all the four orders 

Who preached to the people for the profit of 

their bellies, 

And glossed the gospel to their own good 

pleasure. . . 

Now the dreamer meets a lady, a figure of the 
Church, who tells him that the evils of society 
can be cured only if men seek Saint Truth: 

‘When all treasures are tried,” she said, “Truth 

is the fairest. 

It is as dear a dowry as the dear God himself.” 

This is a thankless undertaking, because, the 
poet remarks, “. . . as the way of the world is 
with the powerful, he who tells the truth is 
blamed the soonest.” Nevertheless Langland be- 
gins to reflect on the economic ills of the time and 
on the means for repairing them. Here Piers 
Plowman first enters the poem, in the form of a 
simple peasant who embodies the virtues of hard 
work, obedience and loyalty and to whom, there- 
fore, is entrusted a mission as an example of 
virtuous living, or Do-Well, as the poet calls it. 
(Later Piers is transmuted into a figure of Christ 
Himself, of the ideal pope and of the Church.) 
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Do-Well, is the first stage of the good life, and 
is succeeded by Do-Better and Do-Best, the sec- 
ond and third stages of Christian perfection. 
This triune imagery is continued on a number of 
levels throughout the poem. 

Langland describes his threefold division of 
the moral life: 

Do-Well, my friend, is to do as law teaches; 

To love your friend and your foe, believe me, 

that is Do-Better; 

To give and to guard both young and old, 

To heal and to help, is Do-Best, the greatest. 

$ HIS POEM moves toward the full de- 

velopment of its central theme Lang- 

land wanders off on one of his frequent 

digressions, giving us the sparse per- 
sonal references from which a sketchy biog- 
raphy has been constructed. Actually, not all 
scholars are convinced that Piers Plowman is the 
work of one man. As many as five anonymous 
authors are sometimes put forward, the main 
evidence for multiple authorship being the ex- 
istence of three separate manuscripts dating 
from different periods. But most critics agree 
that they represent successive reworkings by a 
single poet, and the poem’s unity of style, tone 
and structure argues strongly for such a con- 
clusion. 

In any case, the man who says in the poem that 
he wrote it is a cleric in minor orders who lives 
a nomadic existence with his wife and daughter. 
He is probably of illegitimate birth, born about 
1332, but has been raised somewhat in station 
through some education under the Benedictines. 
He earns a precarious living as a sort of religious 
handy-man, assisting at Mass, giving instruction, 
while inwardly he is deeply troubled by his con- 
tinuing need to write poetry, which he suspects 
may be endangering his salvation. Toward his 
own moral and intellectual deficiencies he turns 
a critical eye and avenges his better self by em- 
ploying his failings as illustrative material in his 
descriptions of human perversity. 

These descriptions are both a moral and an 
aesthetic counterpoint to Langland’s vision of 
the good, and by an irony familiar to us in litera- 
ture, are often more interesting. Certainly they 
are more spirited and more humorous. When, 
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for instance, he parades the seven deadly sins 
before his dreamer’s eyes, he approaches his 
greater contemporary, Chaucer, whom he other- 
wise scarcely resembles, in pungency and wealth 
of detail. His personifications of sin animatedly 
transcend their status as symbols, taking on flesh 
and bone and revealing the truth about them- 
selves in action: Gluttony drinks himself under 
the table; Envy’s face grows greener than jade; 
Sloth falls asleep while being scolded for his 
faults. 

The chief responsibility for the currently low 
state of religion, Langland misses no opportunity 
of reminding his readers, lies with the clergy. The 
Church is riddled from top to bottom with igno- 
rance, pride and lovelessness. Charity is almost 
extinguished: 

In a friar’s frock he was found once, 

But that was afar back in Saint Francis’ life- 

time; 

In that sect he has been too seldom witnessed. 

Qualifications for the priesthood have reached 
a low point: 

The bishop will be blamed before God, in my 

opinion, 

When he crowns as God’s knights those who 

cannot... 

Sing or read psalms or say the daily masses. 

Both the bishops and the chaplain are to blame 

equally; 

For each is indicted of IGNORANCIA. . . 

Yet in a passage notable for some of his finest 
poetry Langland stresses the opposite danger, 
that of pedantry and over-reliance on intellect: 

None are so readily ravished from the right 

doctrine 

As these cunning clerks who construe many 

volumes. 

Nor are any sooner saved or more sober in 

doctrine 

Than plowmen and peasants and poor com- 

mon laborers. 

Shoemakers and shepherds and such simple 

peasants 

Pierce with a Pater Noster the palace of 

heaven, 

And pass purgatory penniless at their earthly 

parting, 
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Go into the bliss of paradise for their pure 

faith, 

Who were imperfect here in knowing and 

living. . . 

This passing from one side of a problem to its 
opposite is characteristic of Langland, whose 
mind often runs dialectically, moving from an 
idea to an opposing one and shaping a synthesis 
of.the two. Thus Do-Weil is continually con- 
fronted by Do-Better, which in turn issues forth, 
at least ideally, as Do-Best. Langland is also fond 
of contrasts and analogies, employing them some- 
times outside the allegorical framework in a 
directly naturalistic manner. In a lovely passage 
he meditates on the way all creatures created by 
God except faithless man are true to their special 
natures: 

The wild worm is under the earth, 

Fish live by the flood and the fire is for the 

cricket, 

The curlew lives on air, and has the cleanest 

bird’s flesh, 

Beasts live by grass and by grain and by green 

saplings, 

Meaning that all men may in like manner 

Live through loyal faith and love, as God 

witnesses. 

As the poem advances, the personifications 
employed become more and more those of the 
great Christian virtues; the imagery becomes 
biblical and the figure of Piers Plowman merges 
with that of Christ. One of the concluding sec- 
tions tells of the Passion and Resurrection, to- 
gether with the Harrowing of Hell, all of it 
described in medieval terms, like one of those 
paintings in which biblical figures wear the robes 
and headdresses of Venice or Flanders. The poet 
begins to resolve all the contradictions he has 
dealt with before; in Christ-Piers Plowman he 
sees the transformation of man taking place: 

All that man has misdone I, man, shall rectify, 

Member for member, by the Old Law of 

Amendment, 

Life for life; and by that Law I claim them, 

Adam and all his issue to be at my will 

hereafter. 

What death destroyed in them my death shall 

deliver. 


And quicken and acquit what was extinguished 

in sinning. 

OW HE SKETCHES a new and fuller out- 
line of the earthly city, sustained and 
ordered by the Holy Spirit, which the 
poet personifies as Grace: 

To some he gave wisdom with words to show 

Wes. 

As preachers.and priests and prentices in law 

courts... 

To some he gave crafts and cunning 

eyesight... 

Some be taught tilling, ditching and 

thatching ... 

Some to divine and devise and to divide 

numbers, 

Some to use a compass craftily or colors 

artfully, 

Some to see and to say what shall happen... 

And some to ride and recover what is 

wrongfully taken... 

He taught all to be loyal and each craft to love 

the other, 

And forbade all boasting and debate among 

them... 

The renewal of society and its transformation 
through the over-lordship of Piers Plowman now 
wholly engages the dreamer’s attention in some 
especially poignant passages: 

They are my blood brethren,” said Piers, “for 

God bought all men. 

Once Truth taught me to love them equally, 

And to help them in all things as their need 

demanded. 

And now I would know what is needful for 

them, 

And how I might master them and make them 

labor.” 

Loving them equally, he will labor for all his 
people despite their moral differences: 

So Piers the Plowman is at pains to harrow 

As well for a waster and for wenches in the 

brothels 

As for himself and his servants, though he is 

served sooner. 

He toils and tills for a traitor as earnestly 

As for an honest husbandman, and at all times 

equally. 
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May he be worshipped who wrought all, both 

the good and the wicked; 

And suffers the sinful till the season of their 

repentance! 

Yet though the Plowman will work for all 
men, sinners as well as the virtuous, there are 
those who because of present suffering will be 
raised, in this democracy, to a greater degree of 
hope: 

Whoever is old and hoary and helpless and 

strengthless, 

And women with child, who are unfit for 

working, 

The blind and the bed-rid and all with broken 

members, 

And all patient poor folk, lepers and others, 

Shall have as perfect a pardon as the Plowman 

himself. 

For love of their lowly hearts our Lord has 

granted them 

Their penance and their purgatory in their 

present station. 

The democracy is real, but it is of a moral and 
not a political or economic order: justice, not 
equality, is the cure for material suffering. 

$ THE POEM draws to an end, and while 

the rejuvenated society under Piers 

Plowman is being painted in its bright- 

est colors, Langland, as though from a 
sudden troubled impulse of his realistic mind, 
abruptly drops the subject and reverts to his 
earlier tone of deep pessimism and preoccupa- 
tion with evil. He goes further than before, 
prophesying the advent of Anti-Christ and the 
reign of Satan. 

It is this section of the poem, together with 
Langland’s general attitude toward the church- 
men of his time as well as an earlier prophecy 
that a great king would come who would chas- 
tise the orders and give the “Abbot of England 
and all his issue forever ...a knock... and an 
incurable injury .. .” that has provided material 
for the erroneous theory that Langland was a 
proto-Protestant. In truth, however, the poem 
is full of exhortations by various characters to 
maintain the unity of the Church. 

I counsel,” said Conscience then, “that you 

fools come with me 
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Into the unity of Holy Church and hold 

yourselves within it. 

Let us cry to Nature that he come to defend 

us, 

Fools, from this fiend’s arm, for the love of 

Piers Plowman. 

And let us cry to all the commune that they 

come into unity 

And abide there and do battle against Belial’s 

children.” 

Langland combined a prophetic gift with a 
realistic insight into the condition of his time, 
and attempted to oppose to the chaos deepening 
around him his vision of the life possible under 
Christianity. At times he was overcome by a 
sense of helplessness and indulged then in the 
gloomiest predictions; but at other times he re- 
gained his balance and allowed himself access to 
the springs of Christian hope. 

This ambivalence gives his work much of its 
tension. Terrestrial life, he knew, is of a fearful 
uncertainty, requiring that men set out continu- 
ally on new journeys toward faith. The relevant 
analogy is to the drama of sin and absolution: 
man falls, picks himself up, falls again and once 
more struggles to his feet. That much of Piers 
Plowman’s last section is pervaded by pessimism 
has led such astute critics as Christopher Dawson 
to conclude that the entire work is ultimately 
oriented toward despair. However, in the perora- 
tion with which the poem ends there is a sudden 
upsurge of hope and vitality, a recognition that 
spiritual action is never completed in this life and 
that salvation lies in the search for salvation, the 
goal receiving its ultimate definition from the 
way: 

"By Christ,” said Conscience, “I will become a 

pilgrim 

And walk as wide as all the world endures 

To seek Piers the Plowman; by him shall pride 

perish. 

He shall find friars a maintenance who flatter 

as beggars 

Grieving me, Conscience; grant Nature to 

avenge me 

And send me good hap and good health till I 

have Piers the Plowman;”— 

So he cried for grace, till I began to waken. 
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THE 
PEOPLE 
OF 


SPAIN 


A portfolio 
of photographs 


by Joseph Nettis 


In a lovely Madrid park an en- 
tire family and a few curious 
strangers join forces to squeeze 
a smile for the camera from an 
uncooperative child. The pho- 
tographer hops and dances 
around for twenty minutes, try- 
ing to keep up with his subject 
but the outcome is a blurred 
print. “Please, try again,” the 
parents plead. But the weary 
photographer picks up his bulky 
camera and walks away in dis- 





gust. “Never, she is an impos- 


sible child.” 
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Colilla is a small, primitive farming community set with its back against a low 


granite mountain in the sweeping Castilian plains of central Spain. The people 
here are poor, but not hungry. They have electricity but no plumbing. Work 
etches their handsome faces early in life, but they are at peace with their 
situation. They take what comes, and in bad years they make the necessary 
adjustments, finding work elsewhere. There is a quality of eternity here, both 
in the people and their homes. Their houses are immaculately clean inside, the 
constantly whitewashed walls glistening like snow. The straw hats worn in 
Colilla are typical of the region. Nicknamed “Isabela Segunda” after the period 
of their origin, they give the wearer the constant appearance of being dressed 
for a special event. 


*“Torremolino” means grain mill, but the mills of this small village on the 
southern coast of Spain have been abandoned, and Torremolino is fast becoming 
an international bathing resort. Fishing still goes on, but most of the natives 
are selling their land at astronomical prices for new luxury homes and for 
hotels catering to the many Swedish, French, German, British and American 
tourists. Undisturbed by all this activity is the small daughter of a vacationer 
who finds it great fun to lie on the sand and look at the sky. 








In the town of Alora, high on a mountain near Malaga 
in southern Spain, a bride and groom ride toward the 
ranch of the bridegroom’s parents, five miles away where 
the wedding feast will be held. The religious ceremony 
took place a half hour ago; after drinks were served in 
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the bride’s home near the cathedral, the mounted party 
of twenty began the ride down the mountain. There is an 
automobile road available, but tradition, economics and 
an in-born flair for the romantic make mule-back the 


ideal way to travel. 
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The proper use of the PORRON requires a steady hand. The trick is not to aim 
at the mouth from eight or ten inches away but to start the stream of wine 
flowing from a half inch and slowly and carefully move the PoRRON back. A very 
practical gadget at the family or cafe table, it allows for sanitary exchange 
among several drinkers at a table without the need of glasses. 





An officer and a guard of “La Guardia Civile” are on duty in Alora at a 
ROMERIA, a festival which takes the form of a pilgrimage to a nearby shrine. 
They can be seen everywhere, always walking in pairs, fully armed and some- 
what awesome looking. But they are approachable, and generally friendly, and 
will tell you with a mildly complaining air of the miles they must walk daily. 


The bullfight in Utrera, a prosperous orange and olive community in Andalucia, 
is a highlight of its most important annual fiesta. The small arena is crowded 
with spectators who watch with enthusiasm. As the bull lies dying, with the 
sword handle protruding from his huge carcass, an assistant matador performs 
the COUP DE GRACE, severing a vital nerve. The man with the rope will haul the 
beast out to the butchers waiting outside; they will quickly prepare it for sale. 
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Monastic Drama 


“What happens when world- 

liness invades the precincts of 

a monastery ... is the subject 

of Claude Koch’s tenderly hu- 

morous, deeply understanding 
novel.”’* 


Light in Silence 


“A sensitive and psychologically acute 
novel that shows a sympathetic aware- 
ness of the nobilities as well as the 
failings of human nature.”—Georce E. 
Grave, Ph.D., Best-Sellers 


“Marked by a rare sensitivity and a most 
original, often lyrical, style.” — RocER 
Pippet, Book-of-the-Month Club News 


. gives a remarkable insight into the 
patterns and rhythms of monastic life, 
and touches closely upon the self-doubt 
and self-appraisal which are the lot of 
thinking people outside the religious 
community as well as in it.” 

—*Philadelphia Inquirer 


At all bookstores © $3.50 
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Committee for the Lourdes Centenary 
An Official Book on 


BERNADETTE 


BY 
Marcelle Auclair 
Translated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
Foreword by His Eminence 
Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris 
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THoucHts «nN SouitupeE, by Thomas 
Merton (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
$3.00). Writings on the solitary life, on 
vocations and on Christian spirituality, 
culled from notes made during’ 1953-54. 
The distinction between solitude and 
loneliness, Merton writes, is an impor- 
tant one. Solitude is essential, he says, 
because when society is composed of 
people who possess no interior silence 
and repose it can no longer be held 
together by love. Those called to the 
solitary life have therefore to under- 
stand that accepting it is anything but 
a defeat. Moving on, Merton takes up 
the question of vocations. The spiritual 
life is first of all a life, he says, and 
“life reveals itself to us only in so far 
as we live it.” Again, he remarks suc- 
cinctly that “A man knows when he 
has found his vocation when he stops 
thinking about how to live and begins 
to live.” 

Merton’s expressive gifts have not 
worn thin. He still possesses a rare 
talent for reducing the abstruse to the 
easily intelligible, without in the proc- 
ess watering it down. With so many 
spiritual treatises being issued that 
lack totally his capacity to communi- 
cate thought his presence among us 
takes on an always increasing value. 

—Peter WALSH 


Home To Potanp, by Christine Hotch- 
kiss (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
$3.95). The author, wife of an Amer- 
ican businessman, returned to her 
homeland shortly after the bloodless 
revolt of October, 1956, during which 
Poland, though still Communist, as- 
serted its independence of Russia and 
particularly of Stalinism. Mrs. Hotch- 
kiss is a skilled and sympathetic re- 
porter; she found the Poles working 
hard for their new freedom (the gov- 
ernment has since rescinded many of 
the privileges it had granted), strongly 
religious, independent and outspoken. 
She made a melancholy visit to her 
family estate, which had been taken 
over by farmers, talked to hundreds of 
private citizens, government officials 
and Church leaders, including Cardi- 
nal Wyzyinski, and was convinced—at 
that time, at least—that Poland was 
getting free of the Soviet vise. 

—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


Tue Turee Decrees, by Conrad Pep- 
ler, O.P. (Herder, $3.50). A study of 
Christian mysticism whose point of de- 
parture is the nature of man in the 


BOOK REVIEWS 


context of creation. Man, Father Pepler 
says, has lost touch with symbol and 
ritual, the rhythm of the liturgical 
year and that of birth, growth and ful- 
fillment. We find it hard to understand 
why Christ’s bloody sacrifice on the 
Cross, which was once of immense 
practical significance, should have been 
required, and often prefer instead to 
believe in a sweet spiritual union. It 
is essential therefore, Father Pepler 
goes on, that we recover the awareness 
that the Eucharist is the real body of 
Christ, really eaten and consumed. In 
accordance with this, he stresses the 
necessity for combining empirical and 
rational psychologies with sacramental 
psychology, in order to obtain a true 
idea of Christian mysticism. Not an 
easily grasped argument, but an im- 
portant one.—P.W. 


Beronp My Worth, by Lillian Roth 
(Frederick Fell, $3.95). A book by the 
author of I'll Cry Tomorrow, summing 
up her experiences since the publica- 
tion of that run-away best seller. Miss 
Roth, as most people know by now, was 
a Hollywood star, a fabulously success- 
ful popular singer, a three-time di- 
vorcee and a dypsomaniac—all before 
she was thirty. At that point she joined 
Alcoholics Anonymous and became a 
Catholic; she hasn’t taken a drink in 
twelve years and is back near the top 
of show business. Her new book is an 
odd compound of sentimentality, enter- 
taining anecdotage about her life as a 
performer and complaints that she has 
been put on too high a pedestal. She 
has had some difficulties with Catholi- 
cism (the only one she specifies is her 
perturbation over whether or not her 
three dogs will go to heaven) but 
retains her trust in God. What she 
would like, she says, is for people to 
stop regarding her as a saint, or at 
least a store-house of wisdom and cour- 
age. The only trouble with that request 
is that by cultivating, or at any rate 
not rejecting, publicity, she perpetuates 
the image some needy readers evident- 
ly have of her—as a sort of combina- 
tion Dorothy Dix, Carrie Nation and 
Norman Vincent Peale.—R.G. 


Rome (Helicon Press, $1.50) is an- 
other of the marvelously literate 
Schwann Travel Guides, Volume I of a 
projected series on “Christian Italy.” 
It offers brief practical advice on food, 
lodging, transportation and dress and 
then plunges into the heart of the sub- 
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ject with chapters on the character and 
history of the city, covering Rome of 
the Pilgrims, Martyrs, Catacombs, 
Early Christians, Monks and the Ba- 
roque Age. There are separate studies 
on the works of Raphael and Michelan- 
gelo, on Vatican City and on Roman 
Museums, plus an appendix on popular 
festivals, Church feast days, relics, im- 
ages and tombs of saints, non-Catholic 
churches and ones of different Cath- 
olic rites. This is about the most com- 
plete available guide to the Holy City, 
but it is so richly informative it should 
be read in one’s easy-chair at home 
rather than while hiking around the 
city—Oona BurKE 


THe NortHERN Licut, by A. J. Cronin 
(Little, Brown, $4.00). An old novel- 
istic hand taking up an important 
subject, namely the dignity of the 
press. The story concerns a small-town 
English weekly and the national news- 
paper syndicate which tries to force it 
out of business. While the Northern 
Star tries to maintain its principle of 
publishing only what it considers sober 
and worthwhile news, the syndicate 
turns out a cheap rag, pushing sex and 
sensationalism and backed by ample 
funds. Right eventually wins, though 
not without having taken a beating, 
while Might, having sustained little 
more than a tax loss, pulls out, pre- 
sumably to search for greener pastures. 
Dr. Cronin is a skilled craftsman who 
has something to say and says it with 
tact and understanding.—B.Y. 


Tue Enpurine Art oF JAPAN, by Lang- 
don Warner (Grove Press, $1.95). A 
short history of the fine arts and folk 
crafts of Japan, together with an out- 
line of the culture and religion which 
nurtured them. Mr. Warner begins with 
the great aesthetic stimulus that came 
from China during the sixth to the 
eighth centuries and then highlights 
the distinctively Japanese developments 
in drama, sculpture, architecture and 
painting. He pays special attention to 
illuminated texts, gold-lacquered boxes 
and painted scrolls, robes and screens, 
and to the influence of Zen Buddhism 
in the art of formal gardens and in 
the tea ceremony. Illustrated with 92 
half-tone plates——Etta SamMov 


A Hero or Our Time, by Mihail Ler- 
montov, translated by Vladimir Nabo- 
kov (Anchor, $.95). The first complete 
English translation of the first great 
Russian novel, one which deeply influ- 
enced the later prose masters. Its hero, 
‘ 
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Pechorin, is a fascinating compound 
of romantic sensibility, unscrupulous 
ambition, dandyism and courage, and 
besides being immensely successful as 
a novelistic creation in his own right is 
the evident ancestor of many of those 
larger-than-life figures who dominate 
the pages of Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Tur- 
genev and their confreres in the flower- 
ing of Russian literature.—R. G. 


1957 36th Art Drirector’s ANNUAL 
(Farrar, Straus and Cudahy $12.50). A 
yearly collection of impeccably con- 
ceived and well-executed graphic de- 
signs by America’s leading art directors. 
The material ranges far across the 
field of modern communication: maga- 
zine pages, illustrations and photo- 
graphs, advertisements, letterheads, tele- 
vision trailers and record jackets are 
some of the many items included. 
All are excellent samples of the most 
creative thinking in the field; criticism 
stems from the fact that perhaps we 
are getting a little too much of “good 
taste”’—the faultless use of type and 
pictorial matter is dulling the sensory 
perceptions and is reaching the point 
of imbecility when used to sell the pub- 
lic on nothing more substantial than 
a bottle of catsup or a pair of shoes. 

—B. Y. 


A Hanpsook oF Jazz, by Barry Ulanov 
(Viking, $3.50) and JAM SESSION, by 
Ralph Gleason (Putnam, $4.95). Two 
books on one of the liveliest of Amer- 
ican arts. The first, in some 247 pages, 
covers most of the basic facts of jazz, 
but doesn’t really get with it. Mr. Ula- 
nov studies the language of jazz and 
its instruments, provides a library of 
outstanding records and short objective 
sketches of the important jazz person- 
alities, and offers an interesting com- 
parative chronology of jazz, literature, 
painting, drama and classical music. 
But his theoretical observations are 
highly debatable, and his various defi- 
nitions of jazz flatly contradict his 
basic premise that it is an art. 

Mr. Gleason’s book is much more 
satisfying. A freely swinging anthology 
from the Blues up to “Jazz with 
Poetry,” it reprints articles from a 
number of sources and intersperses 
them with the editor’s pungent com- 
ments. The result is a continuously 
moving session with some outstanding 
solos. One of the latter is a discus- 
sion of the recent phenomenon of “Jazz 
with Poetry” readings in which Mr. 
Gleason presents the two forms as com- 
plementary to each other and sees their 
combination as a natural outlet for 
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free expression. But Jam Session is full 
of such good sounds; anyone who 
wants an objective yet unpedantic look 
at jazz shouldn’t let it go by. 
—RIcHARD FARRELL 


Fire 1N Tue Busu, by Paul Bernier, 
C.S. Sp. (Kenedy, $3.75). A remarkably 
good novel by a French Holy Ghost 
father about the trials of a young priest 
on his first assignment. The back- 
ground is an area of Africa under 
French rule whose natives practice 
animism and whose whites range from 
cynical and disillusioned missionaries 
to a callous colonial administrator. 
Well worth reading. 


THe Spirit OF THE SpaANisH Mystics, 
edited by Kathleen Pond (Kenedy, 
$3.95). A useful anthology of writings 
from the great age of Spanish spiritu- 
ality. Miss Pond has done a good job 
of translation and has wisely put most 
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of her emphasis upon writers such as 
Gracian, Luis de Leon and Luis de 
Granada, who are not readily available 
in English. There are also, of course, 
substantial selections from the better- 
known work of Teresa of Avila and 
John of the Cross. 


THe Wortp or EveELyn Waucu, edited 
by Charles Rolo (Little, Brown, $6.00). 
An anthological excursion through the 
flora and fauna tended by one of our 
era’s last aristocrats and most authentic 
humorists. From Adam Smith-Fenwick 
of Vile Bodies, through Basil Seal of 
Black Mischief, to last summer’s Gil- 
bert Penfold, most of Waugh’s superior 
fictional creations are present. The en- 
tire second section of Brideshead Re- 
visited is included, as well as the com- 
plete text of The Loved One, and Mr. 
Rolo has thoughtfully added a “novel” 
which Waugh wrote when he was seven 
and apparently as waspish, self-satis- 
fied and disturbingly funny as he is 
today.—R.G. 


THE Saints, edited by John Coulson 
(Hawthorne Books, $12.95). A massive 
one-volume compendium of the lives of 
every saint you ever heard about, and 
a good many known only to hagiog- 
raphers. The contributors include Dom 
Bede Griffiths, Arnold Lunn, C. C. Mar- 
tindale, E. I. Watkin and Evelyn 
Waugh, and the book contains several 
dozen excellent illustrations. 


Prince oF Darkness, J. F. Powers 
(Image Books, 85¢). Eleven short 
stories, mostly about clerical life, by 
a first-rate American investigator. 


FOR THE GAELS 


Cruet Easter, by Michael Sandys 
(Pantheon, $3.75). An adventure story 
about Irish nationalist raids against 
the six counties still under British 
tule. The members of this particular 
guerrilla group include a naive boy, 
a sadist, a dedicated patriot, a cynical 
and ruthless older man and a young 
Anglo-Irishman, Desmond Farquahar, 
the book’s central figure. Having re- 
jected both his mother’s Catholic faith 
and the landed gentry traditions of 
his Protestant father, he has joined the 
rebels in the belief that they represent 
a noble cause to which he can devote 
his life. But while on a reconnaissance 
trip in the North he seduces and then 
falls in love with a young girl and 
from then on everything goes downhill 
for him. His growing uncertainty about 
the true motives for his political action 


is intensified when he watches his com. 
rades torture and murder a suspected 
informer, and he becomes finally dis- 
illusioned during a full-scale raid on a 
Northern radar station. 

The novel is interesting as a partial 
portrait of the type of young men who 
have been engaged in the seemingly 
hopeless business of trying to end par- 
tition by force, but it has many flaws, 
from vague psychology to self-conscious 
attempts at lyricism and a clumsy ef- 
fort at generating romantic interest. 

—Oona Burke 


THE STEADFAST Man, by Paul Gallico 
(Doubleday, $3.95) is a biography of 
St. Patrick. Drawing on the two extant 
writings of Patrick—his Confession 
and his Letter to the Soldiers of Coroti- 
cus—Mr. Gallico pieces together 
enough scraps of information to con- 
struct a credible picture of the saint. 
In so doing he undermines the legends 
that present Patrick as a dour, bad- 
tempered and vindictive old curmudg- 
eon who flung curses around him and 
ordered his sister to be run over by a 
chariot. Mr. Gallico feels that these old 
tales, while colorful, scarcely do jus- 
tice to a man whose whole life was 
spent in the love of God and men. His 
own portrait is laced with a certain 
amount of conjecture but it seems be- 
lievable and his smooth, popular style 
ensures that it will not be buried in a 
scholar’s archives—ANNE KIRKPATRICK 


Tue CoMING OF THE GREEN, by Leon- 
ard P. O’Connor Wibberley (Holt, 
$3.50). A rapid-fire survey of the 
Irish in America, beginning with the 
first great waves of immigration in the 
early 19th century and ending with a 
summary of Irish-American contribu- 
tions to industry, sports and literature. 
Wibberley depends heavily on the usual 
cliches about the Irish love of a fight, 
a drink and a joke, and his praise is 
generally as glib as his strictures are 
commonplace.—Mo.ity O’SHEA 


A WEEK-END IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
WEEK, by Oliver St. John Gogarty 
(Doubleday, $4.50). Essays on a va- 
riety of subjects, from the romance of 
the horse to British tourists in America. 
Dr. Gogarty’s lively wit and versatile 
imagination were celebrated both in 
Dublin and New York, but they seem 
to have failed him in this collection— 
his last book. The whimsy is forced, 
the jokes are flat, and the reminiscences 
vacillate between sentimentality and 
pettishness.—M. M. 


JUBILEE 
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UNCLE PETER, MATINEE IDOL 


The summer stock season is underway and—we shudder to report it— 


anew star has been born. The last thing Uncle Peter’s inflated ego 
needed was to have adoring fans shouting for curtain-calls and 
waiting at the stage door. But that’s what’s happened. The dismal 


intelligence reached us from an associate who happened to catch the 
show. We'll quote from our man’s somewhat glassy letter. “The play,” 


he writes, “was called ‘Look Way Back in Anger,’ and dealt, I 
gathered through the twangs and the dropped syllables, with the 
problems of the side-tracked generation, the one that stopped 


mattering after the Teapot Dome scandal. The curtain went up (after 


coming apart three times) on a sordid interior, or what passes for a 
sordid interior in Kipper’s Landing. Such action as there was 
consisted in a group of octogenarians sitting around and muttering 
in their beards about the mess their children and grand-children had 


left them. Uncle Peter played a man who thinks he’s William Jennings 


Bryan, or is impersonating William Jennings Bryan, or is Bryan— 


I'm not sure which—and he really rips into the younger powers that 


be. ‘They've betrayed us,’ he shouts in one of the play’s high points, 
‘they’ve led us down a blind alley! We believed in them and they’ve 
sold us out for a mess of frozen foods and TV dinners!” 

Believers in keeping peace between the generations, we hereby 
offer our readers books that will please everybody between eighteen 
and eighty. They’re all bargains from Uncle Peter’s shelves, which 
we’re tending while he pursues his—we hope—brief stab at glory. 
Why not send in your orders today—but, please, no fan letters. 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


11) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, now 
a classic, of the widowed mother of eight 
children who went to Rome at the age of 
4 and became an outspoken critic of con- 
temporary abuses in the medieval Church 
(“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a term she 
used in a letter to a papal governor). Two 
volumes. (List price for the set, $8.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator (List price, $4.50) 


544) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher. The stories of seven 
Jewish philosophers who, some fully, some 
only partially, discovered Christ and thus 
“remained more than ever faithful to Is- 
tael and to its vocation.” (List price, $5.00) 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
of ancient and modern martyrs philoso- 
Ga. apologists and mystics. (List price 


&) WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR, by Richard Beron, O.S.B. 
A book for both families and young people 
of illustrated Bible stories from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, a within the 
framework of the liturgy. (List price, $4.95) 


8) DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF 
A NATION, by Mary C. Bromage. The life 
and times of the teacher-rebel who was 
the central figure in Ireland’s movement 
from colony to dominion to republic. (List 
Price, $4.95) 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, a be ag and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 
by Frank Sheed. An excellent collection 
of writings on Our Lord by dozens of au- 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam, 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) 


56) LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE, by Co- 
lumbia Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. The formation 
of Western civilization and the crisis it 
faces today in terms of the title’s three 
ideals, (List price, $4.00) 


61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne Fre- 
mantle. The dramatic life of the young 


French army officer who gave up a hedon- 
istic career to live as a hermit in the 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered by 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watkin. 
An English luminary sheds light on ten 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a rf 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3.50 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 

64) ELIZABETH OF DIJON, by Hans Urs 
von Balthasar, a critical study of the writ- 
ings of a Carmelite mystic who was a con- 
temporary of St. Thérése of Lisieux. (List 
price $2.75) 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a background of 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and trying to 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


7) SELECTION I, edited by Cecily Hast- 
ings and Donald Nicholl. A_ wide-ranging 
and provocative collection of articles from 
English and European journals that give 
the latest Catholic opinion in many 
branches of thought. Among the contribu- 
tors are Josef Pieper and Victor White, 
O.P. (List price, $3.00) 


65) LEON BLOY, THE PAUPER PROPHET, 
by Emmanuela Polimeni. A study of the 
prophetic inspiration of the 19th century’s 
——— Catholic writer. (List price, 


66) PORTRAIT OF LEON BLOY, by E. T. 
Dubois, treats of the mystery of poverty 
as the central drama in Bloy’s anguished 
career. (List price, $2.00) 


67) RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY, by 
Robert Hugh Benson. An historical novel 
about a 15th century English hermit who 
sacrificed his life for the young king 
Henry VI. (List price, $3.50) 


68) SELECTION II, edited by Cecily Hast- 
ings and Donald Nicholl. Provocative es- 
says on theology, philosophy, psychology 
and Biblical studies by contemporary 
Catholic thinkers. (List price, $3.50) 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earli- 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of 
Siena, scenes —_— her life and extracts 
from an early biography. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection 
of the earliest portraits of the saint and 
and scenes of his life, plus a brief biog- 
raphy. (List price, $2.50) 


oe 
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... wonderful “busy books” 
for very young Catholic boys and girls 
— written just for them by the 
beloved Maryknoll Sisters! 


Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 


imprimatur: 


ones — children from three to six. Stories... pictures... 
cut-outs ... animals... songs... games. Everything chil- 
dren love — a whole colorful series with a new issue mailed to 
your children every ten days. You'll want to see it for yourself 
and you can. Send only 10¢ now for the first introductory copy. 


Teaches as it Entertains — Printed Throughout in Full Color 


THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is ideal because it 
teaches while it entertains. It instills Catholic ideals, and helps 
the small children to grow in mind and spirit in that strange 
and fascinating new world of religion. The pictures are a 
delight, bright, gay, full of glowing colors... and the charac- 
ters so vivid they seem to make each story come alive. 


Helps Mother, too! 
Here’s the answer to endless questions which smal] children 
ask: Did God make the devil? Is God inside this house? How 
ean God be everywhere all at once? It teaches about our faith 
ih a way that helps give children a sense of security . . . creates 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood fears. Here too, we 
have the Life of Jesus as a Little Boy. His travels to and from 
Egypt plus many other wonderful stories, and, best of all, 
written so that even very small children can understand them. 


Love of Beauty — an Appreciation Which Grows 
Reading a beautiful book, or-being read to, encourages chil- 
dren’s powers of concentration, especially in these days of 
poured- in entertainment . .. and you can just picture the little 
ones’ delight with full- color pictures by world-famous chil- 
dren’s artists! There’s nothing — no nothing = quite like some- 
thing of their very own! There are not too many words on a 
page, and each copy is printed on pure white paper in nice, 
big, easy-to-read type. The covers are made of linen- finish 
stock, sturdy enough to stand up under lots of hard wear 


Te CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is for the little 


SEND ONLY 10¢ FOR 

ns INTRODUCTORY COPY 
No Obligation to Continue — 
Cancel Whenever You Wish 


Pay Only for Copies 
awd Actually Received 


~~ @ 


.for little ones from 3 to 6 years! | 
Their oy om series... 


enn 
Size 11’x8%" On fine 
paper, sturdy covers. 


How to Join THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX 
— can have these wonderful books mailed to your children 
filling out the coupon below. The first copy is almost a gift— 
ONLY 10¢. After you have seen this first thrilling copy, a new 
one will be mailed every ten days. There will be 24 different 
copies in all at only 35¢ each — a wonderful bargain in hun- 
dreds of happy, busy hours for your children! 


YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES ACTUALLY 
RECEIVED! DON’T DELAY! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


A FREE GIFT | 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


When you order your first 
TREASURE BOx copy, we will 
send you absolutely FREE .. 
a charming miniature of the 
Boy Jesus designed by the 
famous wood carvers of Ober- 
ammergau. This beautiful keep- 
sake is yours to keep always! 


* 


Take the first | 
introductory 
copy for 


3 10° 
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